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quicken it, and, so quickened,it was no longer man's will, but became simply
absorbed in the divine will. So far as any free will was left to man, it was
to do evil and follow the lusts of the flesh; and, as the saving power of
grace communicated itself merely to the chosen, the predestined few selected
from the mass of perdition composed of the whole human race, it followed
that man's will, if it could still be called his own, was irrevocably set
towards destruction. Augustine did not deny free will, but he confined it
to a groove in which there was no alternative to its action; and, although
this could be attributed to the natural weakness of the will of fallen man
and its impotence for good without the prompting and support of grace, it
also opened the way to more severe conclusions. The tendency of man to
evil might imply a total loss of .free will, with the argument that, as part
of the human race was predestined to eternal life, so the vast residue was
predestined to damnation.

The distinction between God's foreknowledge with the act of volition
implied by His predestination of the elect, and the position that, as evil
was merely the privation of good, God, whose will was entirely good, could
not be conceived as predestining man to a course of evil, did not remove
the difficulty of the narrow limit set to man's free will by the Augustinian
doctrine. Yet the groundwork of this doctrine, the universal incidence of
original sin and the necessity of grace to initiate good in fallen man, were
left undisputed by the orthodox. Semi-Pelagianism is an unsatisfactory
term for a system which was more strongly opposed to the Pelagian theory
of an untrammelled free will than to strict Augustinianism, and was in fact
an attempt to harmonise the strict doctrine with a theory which allowed
the human will a wider scope. It combined the acknowledgement that
God^s grace was independent in special cases of man's will with the
principle that the will, though weakened by sin, could work in the right
direction and be rewarded by the gift of grace so as to become actively
good. It admitted a degree of good implanted in the soul by God so as
to counteract the natural tendency to evil; while God in His foreknowledge
predestined special persons to salvation, yet His will was that all men
should be saved. The theory of irresistible grace, compelling the elect to
final perseverance irrespective of any effort of will, was rejected: final perse-
verance was achieved by the continual eiforts of the will aided by grace.

While semi-Pelagianism in various forms was condemned by the
Council of Orange in 529, that assembly nevertheless committed itself
to a modification of Augustinian doctrine which allowed the sacramental
system of the Church an active share in the work of grace which was
hard to reconcile with a theory of grace absolute and unconditionally
bestowed. The community of original sin to soul and body alike was
upheld, excluding any possibility of innate virtue in the soul; but
the cleansing of the soul in baptism from the inherited taint was the
beginning of the operation of grace which it was open to all men to receive
or reject in the sequel. Thus the will was recognised as cooperating with
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